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JUNOT AND THE BUONAPARTE FAMILY. 
[Being the Second Notice of the Memoirs of Madame d’Abrantes.} 





Napo.ron, once in his life, would seem to have been actually in 
love,—love, properly so called, and with no political passion in it, 
We are not told the name of the obdurate fair one who had taken 
possession of his heart. He laid his troubles before his friend 
Junot, and his voice was tremulous with emotion while he acknow- 
ledged that his love was not returned. How far bis character might 
have been modified by this early disappointment we cannot know; 
but his subsequent attachments, as far as they were known to the 
world, savour more of selfishuess and pride, than of a warm and 
generous sympathy. As a friend, he makes a better figure. His 
connexion with Junot was generous on both sides. Junot had more 
money allowed him for his personal expenses; and it was freely 
shared with his friend. He would occasionally visit the gaming- 
table, but not till he had deposited in the hands of Buonaparte 
three-fourths of the money he had received. If he was successful, 
he still shared the profits with him: they made merry together, and 
paid the more pressing of their debts. The two young men were 
fond of walking together in the Jardin des Plantes, and Junot ob- 
served, that during these »romenades Napoleon was more communi- 
cative, his, mind and spirits freer, than elsewhere. The acquaintance 
originated in a remarkable manner. After along and warm eulogium 
on her husband, in which we see the high colouring of a proud 
affection, but for which we regret that we cannot make room, the 
fair biographer says, ‘ Had not Junot been my husband, I should 
tell you how he became, all at once, a young Achilles.’ He had 
been bred to the law. ‘The revolution made him a soldier. At the 
periad of the siege of Toulon, he was a serjeant of grenadiers :— 


‘Being one day on duty at the battery of the Sans Culottes, a 
commandant of artillery, who had come a few days before from 
Paris to direct the operations of the siege, in as far as the artillery, 
under the command of Cartaux, was concerned, applicd to the 
officer of the post for a young subaltern possessing both courage 
and intelligence. The lieutenant immediately called La Tempéte, 
and Junot stepped forward The commandant scrutinized him with 
an eye that seemed already to look through men. “ Pull off your 
coat,” said the commandant, “ and carry this order yonder,” point- 
ing to the most distant part of the coast, and explaining what he 
wished him to do —“ I am not a spy,” said Junot to the comman- 
dant. “Seek soiiebody else. [ shall not take your order.’ He 
was retiring —‘* So you refuse to obey,” said the superior officer, 
im asharp tone: “do you know to what punishment you render 
yourself liable ?’—* I am ready to obey,” said Junot; “ but I 
will go in my uniform, or not at all; and that is honour enough 
for those rascally English ’—The commandant smiled as he looked 
stedfastly at him. “ But they will kill you,” replied he.—* What 
is that to you? You don’t know me well enough to fret after 
me; and as to myself, ’tis all oneto me... . . I may go as I am, 
may not I?” He then put his hand into his cartridge-box. 

ell, with my sword and these pills, at any rate, the con- 
versation shall not flag, if these fellows have anything to say to 
mé.” He set off singing —* What is that young man’s name ?” 
asked the superior officer, as soon as he gone. “ Junot.”—“ He 
is sure to get forward.” The commandant then noted down his 
name in his pocket book. ‘This was already an opinion of great 
he, ;—for the reader will easily have guessed that the officer of 
artillery was Napoleon. A few days afterwards, being at the same 
battery of the Sans-Culottes, Buonaparte asked for some one who 
could write a good hand. Junot stepped out of the ranks, and 
offered his services. Buonaparte recognised in him the sergeant 
who had already attracted his notice. He told him to place 
himself somewhere to write a letter which he would dictate 
Junot choose the very epaulement of the battery. Scarcely had 
he finished the letter, when a bomb fired by the English, burst at 


the distance of ten paces, and covered him with mould. “Capi- 
tal,” said Junot, laughing, “ we wanted some sand to dry the ink.” * 
Buonaparte fixed his eyes on the young serjeant; he was quite 
calm, and had not even started. This circumstance decided his 
fortune. He continued with the commandant of artillery, and did 
not return to his corps. Afterwards, when the city was taken, and 
Buonaparte appointed General, Junot asked no other reward for 
his good conduct during the siege, but to be appointed his aid-de- 
camp, preferring an inferior rank to that which he might have had 
by remaining in the corps; but in this case he should have been 
obliged to leave Buonaparte, and Junot could not make up his 
mind to that. He was soon attached to his general with a devoted- 
ness that became adoration.” “i 
This extreme devotion was not singular in Junot. Several of 
Napoleon’s aides-de-camp had the same strong affectiou for him, 
but the Duchess accuses him of not having sufficient confidence in 
the disinterestedness of their attachment. Probably he laid it to 
the account of his glory, and thought that if it failed him, they 
would fail with it ;—as they did! A few months after the death 
of Monsieur Permon, Napoleon had made proposals of marriage (oe 
the widow; which she laughed off ina manner not perhaps very 
agreeable to him. A few days after this, she took occasion (pro- 
bably out of some pique at his not feeling it more) to quarrel with 
him in a most vehement and unreasonable manner, for delaying to 
obtain a commission for one of her friends. From this period, she 
took a sort of dislike to him; and he who had been almost as a 
son to her, could no longer obtain common justice. Not long 
subsequently, Napoleon married Madame Beauharnois, and the 
families were estranged. When Junot proposed for the daughter 
of Madame Permon, the offended—that is, the offending lady, 
believed that the first Consul would oppose the marriage. He 
merely spoke of the vehemence of the mother’s temper, and of 
the want of fortune; Junot being rich. Junot candidly replied, 
that he reckoned upon Aim to give her a portion. Napoleon con- 
| sented without further opposition; observing that, after the confi- 
| dence placed in him, it was impossible to raise any objection. The 
| whole story of Junot’s passion, his’ visits, his proposals, and mar- 
riage, are singularly amusing ; but much too long for our quotation. 
Madame Permon, notwithstanding her daughter’s repeated remarks 
on the excellence of her understanding, appears to have been one of 
the weakest of women, spending her whole time on the most frivolous 
amusements,-and devoting her attention to fashion. The smallest 
breach of etiquette afflicted her for days: and during the troubles, 
when peop!e had recourse to all possible inventions for conveying 
intelligence to their friends, she would wear a hat for a fortnight, 
though she knew that a letter was concealed in it, merely because 
it was so pretty that she did not like to derange it. We thought it 
necessary to make some mention of a lady who refused the hand 
of the future Emperor of France; we will now give her daughter’s 
portrait of the suitor; which, taking the lady’s character into con- 
sideration, may in Some measure explain the rejection :— 
* At that period of his life Buonaparte was decided! 
afterwards underwent a total change: I do not —_ the illusive 
charm which his glory spread around him; but I mean to say, that 
a gradual physical change took place in him in the space of seven 
ee His emaciated thinness was converted into plumpness, and 
is complexion, which had been yellow and apparently unhealthy, 
became clear and comparatively fresh. His features, which had 
been angular and sharp, were round and filled out. As to his smile, 
it was always agreeable ; the mode of dressing his hair, which now 
has such a droll appearance as we see it in the prints of the e 
of the bridge of Arcola, was then comparatively denies bade 
muscadins, whom he railed at so loudly in those days, wore theie 
hair very long. But he used to be careless of his personal appear- 
ance ; and bis hair, which was ill-combed and ill-powdered, gave 
him the look of a sloven. His little hands, too, underwent as great 
a metamorphosis as any other part of his body. When I first saw 
him, they were thin, long, and dark ; but he was subsequently vain 
of their beauty, and with good reason. In short, when I recollect 
Napoleon entering the phat T tg of the Hotel de la Tranquillité, 
in 1795, with a shabby round hat drawn over his forehead, and hig 


* This anecdote is not new, but it is too characteristic to be omitted, 








ugly. He 
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illspowdered hair hanging over the collar of his grey great-coat— 
that great-coat which afterwards became as celebrated as the white 
plume of Henry the Fourth—without gloves, because he used to 
say they were a useless lu , with boots ill-made and ill-blackened, 
with a thin frame and sallow complexion ; in fine, when I recollect 
him at that time, and think what he was afterwards, I do not see the 
me man in the two pictures.’ 

The secret of this metamorphosis is clear enough. His flesh and 

looks grew with his prosperity. 

Of all the brothers, Joseph was the one of whom the Buonaparte 
family had the highest expectations, and it was from Napoleon that 
they expected the least. The fair writer of these volumes speaks in 
high praise of Joseph ; but he was a great favourite ; and the lady’s 
opinions seem to go yery much according to her will. However, it 
is proper to add, that Joseph seems a favourite with most to this 
day. 


* Joseph Buonaparte is one of the most excellent men that can be 
met with: he is good-natured and intelligent, a cultivator of French 
oe Saree literature ; fond of retirement in reality, and not out of 

ion. A great deal has been said, but to no purpose, relative 
to the weak conduct of Joseph, at Naples and in Spain. I know 
Ri what he did, or what he could have done, at Naples; but this | 
Know, that in Spain, he could do no better, because he was there 
wholly against his inclination; and it distressed him exceedingly to 
be obliged to go to that unhappy country, filled with troubles and 
dissensions, where the dagger or the blunderbuss threaten you 
évery moment: a country where all the good that he did, and | am 
in that he did a great deal, was accounted only as a duty per- 
f rmed. No, no; the man who has been good, honourable, virtu- 
ous, for a long series of years, does not change all at once, and 
me cowardly, and even wicked. That cannot be true 
"'* Joseph is handsome, very like the Princess Pauline. They 
have both the same delicate features, the same winning smile, the 
game kind look. Joseph has always been q great favourite with 
eur family. At Montpellier, after his father had breathed his last 
my mother’s arms, Joseph came to live with his uncle Fesch, in 
the bovee of my parents. I mention this circumstance again, be- 
cause Joseph never forgot it ; on the na he always manifested 
his gratitude for what my mother had done for him. 

* Madame Joseph Buonaparte is an angel of goodness. Pronounce 
her name, and all the indigent, all the unfortunate, in Paris, Naples, 

Madrid, will repeat it with blessings; yet she was never at 
Madr, and knew nothing of that foreign land but from the accounts 
of it that were giyen to her. Never did she hesitate a moment to 
sét about what she conceived to be her duty. Accordingly, Madame 
is adored by all about her, and especially by her owa household : 
her unalterable kindness, her active charity, gain her the love of 
everybody, and io the land of exile, she has found a second country. 
She was fondly attached to her sister, the Queen of Sweden. The 
latter is an excellent, and, in my opinion, an inoffensive creature ; 
but she has one defect, which her present situation renders almost 
# Vice,—she is a mere cypher. Her charactér has no colour. Nay, 
more, she may easily be persuaded to do any person an ill turn, 
beeause she is not aware of the drift of the procedure. . . . When 
she married Bernadotte, she had a face of which I shall say nothing 
because we were then thonght to be exceeding like each other. 
She had very fine eyes, and a most pleasing smile. Lastly, she had 
not too much embonpoint at the time of her departure for Sweden, 
and she was altogether a very agreeable person. She was fond of 
her husband, which was natural enough, but that fondness became 
a downright annoyance to the poor Bearnese, who, having nothing 
of a hero of romance in his composition, was sometimes extremely 
at a loss how to perform his part. She was continually in tears: 
when he had gone out, because he was absent; when he was going 
out, more tears; and when he came home, she still wept, because 
hie would have to go away again,—perhaps in a week,—but at any 
rate he would have to go.’ 


(To be continued.) 





BONNETS IN THE AMERICAN THEATRES. 





[We have particular pleasure in laying before the reader the follow- 
ing letter of our correspondent Junius Redivivus, who shews himself 
truly worthy of the liberal doctrines he professes, by the ingenuous- 
ness with which he can speak of his impulses, and the wit which he 
can afford to spare.— Edit.) 


TO THE TATLER. 

Srx,—I should hold myself unworthy to be ranked amongst the 
class entitled to be called ‘ lovers of cheir species,’ did I for a single 
instant object to your suppression of my letters, for the purpose of 
cutting short literary strife. I wouid rather possess the love of one 
of my fellows, thanthe fear of the whole united race, and had I penned 
the raciest and most caustic satire that ever made its appearance in 
print, [ would rather suppress it, than publish it with a view of 
hurting the feelings of another, unless it were necessary to self- 
defence or justification. Under the present circumstances, no 
apology whatever is necessary for withholding the productions of 











fleeting moments, written more in sport than earnest, and ineited 
by that same foolish spirit which induees many a man to fight a 
duel; viz. the fear lest people might suppose I either could not, or 
dared not, engage jin the ‘ war of words.” You must remember, 
however, that there were many assailants hewing at me at once, not 
of my seeking, end if I did strike a little hard, it was more a sin of 
hurry than of intention. I had no time to measure the blows 
which I inflicted in return for those which were aimed at me from 
all sides ; therefore, now that the contest is over, I must beg of my 
opponents to believe, that 


* Nought I did in hate, but all in honour.’ 


You have bound me over to keep the peace, having taken possession 
of my offensive weapons; therefore, should I now be twitted with 
cowardice, it will be incumbent on you to take up the cudgels for 
me, while I sail afresh on the voyages of discovery after truth and 
reason, from which I was diverted by the declarations of war pour. 
ing in on all sides. 

A new controversy has arisen in your pages, respecting the incon- 
venient hats worn by ladies at the theatre. One side determines 
that the ladies ought to wear no covering for the head at the theatre; 
and the other thinks that the view of the ladies’ hats may amply 
compensate for the loss of the performance—a conclusion which 
would soon end in leaving the theatres to the exclusive use of the 
hat-wearing ladies The last time I was at the theatre, I perfeetly 
well remember peeping at intervals through the waving ribands of 
one of these gigantic head-dresses, till mine eyes ached. It was 
like trying to take the altitude of the sun in a lug-rigged 
boat, with a gale of wind on. The moment I got a glance 
of the stage, it was gone again with the most tantalizing 
quickness; till I at last began to doubt whether it was not 
an ignis fatuus. In vain I tried to peep on one side, for 
it was flanked by similar enormities, and when I essayed to 
catch a furtive glance beneath, a second envious row, locked one on 
the other, after the fashion of the old Greek warlike invention, the 
testudo, impeded all the approaches of vision. Could I have en- 
joyed one of the priceless blisses, named by your correspondent 
M. Chapeau Bras, I could have been well content to barter away 
all stage joys in return for it; but alas! I could neither ‘ touch a 
cheek,’ or ‘look into eyes,’ far less ‘ wanton with the tangles of 
hair,” though certainly all might have been achieved without the 
slightest risk of discovery, for the hats encompassed me like a wall 
on all sides; but the act of gazing on silk and riband was its own 
end and reward ; and as for sighs, all that I heard were not “ fur- 
naced,” but whistled by the wind through the crannies and crevices 
of the box door. I observed that the most impatient under this 
kind of annoyance, were the ladies themselves. For mine own part 
I remained patience personified, but inwardly resolving that I would 


, | not put my patience to so severe a test again, for which reason I shall 


abstain from visiting the theatre until I can procure a view either of 
the stage or of the ladies faces. I should think that the managers 
will find many of their customers in the same predicament, unless 
they take some pains to alter the matter. 

The theatre-visiting ladies manage this matter better in America. 
Their hair is dressed in the usual style, and instead of either hat or 
bonnet, they wear an exceedingly convenient calash, weighing scarcely 
an ounce, the frame formed of whalebone, and the outside generally 
of green sarsenet, while the interior is lined with white silk. Very 
few ladies visit the theatres, either full dressed or undressed, without 
one of these. When on, they do not incommode the hair, being 
just sufficiently large to clear the surface, yet so small as to permit 
the wearers to retain them in the theatre, without the slightest 
inconvenience to the surrounding audience. A lady who is sensi- 
tively delicate, may thus visit even the pit of a theatre, without her 
face being visible to any one, if she chooses to draw down the frops 
of the calash, and if she wishes to be seen in the boxes, she can 
take it off, and hang it to her girdle, or sit upon it, without the 
smallest inconvenience, as it folds as flat as a sheet of paper. I 
have heard many ladies regret, that they cannot for the most part 
visit the pits of theatres, especially to see a tragedy, when per- 
formed by first-rate actors, for most play lovers are well aware, 
that the pit is the only situation from which a play can be seen in 
perfection, to make the illusion as complete as possible. But by 
the adoption of the calash this difficulty could be got over. For 
my own part, were the numbers of the audience in the pit regulated 
like the boxes, so as to avoid crowding and scrambling, I would 
willingly pay the box price,—or even double, to sit there at mine 
ease. 

I beg to inform such ladies as wish, when in public, to make a due 
impression on the male part of the creation, that the pretty calashes 
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~M. Chapeau Bras calls ‘ secret, sweet, and precious.’ 
Seriously: these calashes, if brought into use, would end the 
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[ have described are the mast fascinating hind of head covering [ 


effect, shewing off a pair of brilliant eyes with tenfold the effect of 
either hat or bonnet, and provokingly interesting with piquant dis- 

quite as much so as the Spanish ladies’ mantilla. Thus also, 
a sweet voice oy be made to produce its full effect, while a plain 
face may be perfectly hidden, till nature’s music has made cap- 
tive the imagination. A lady, too, might all unknown detect a 
faithless lover, or reclaim a wandering husband. She might also 
visit the theatre with her adorer, who seeks her hand in marriage, 
without cruel parents or envious rivals being aware of the matter ; 
with ten thousand other things which propriety permits to be done, 
bat which female delicacy shrinks from the display of, such as 








evils at present complained of by theatre-goers, and leave to the 
ladies all that they can reasonably wish, Men have for an age sub- 
scribed: to the use of a peculiar uniform hat for the Opera, and other 

of public amusement; and what hardship there could be in 
prescribing by public taste a similat convenient uniform for ladies, I 
am at a loss to conceive. The Managers of the Patent Theatres 
prescribe arbitrarily enough what dress shall be worn by ladies in 
the dress circles; and Iam sure that the public, both male and 
female, would protect them in enforcing all ladies to appear either 
in ealashes, or without covering on their heads. I believe many more 
jadies would go under such an arrangement. Pray try to persuade 
such of your fair friends as hold you the arbiter of taste, to the 








adoption of this very reasonable mode, and all play-goers will bless 
you: while the houses will fill to overflowing, and the respective 
treasuries be overwhelmed with their reéeipts. Twenty calashes 
geen at the theatre any one ‘night will cause the inundation of the 
whole town with them. Once tried, their convenience will render 
them permanent, and ladies will not be under the necessity of leav- 
ing their head-gear in the possession of a theatrical tire-woman, 
whieh they dislike more from the idea that it will be tried on, than 
‘from any attachment to shillings and sixpences.—I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
* Dec, 24, 1831. Junius Repivivus, 
 -P)8. Ask Miss Tabitha Singlestitch to set the fashion when she 
first visits the theatre with J. R. I wish I were the favoured 
swain. 





LECTURES ON THE DRAMA, 
By Mr Suenipan Knowtes, at the Westera Literary and Scientific 
Institution, Leicester Square. 


Sketch of the First Lecture, delivered last night, Dec, 29. 





To the imagination and imitative faculties of man may be attri- 
buted the principle of the drama. We see it in the child, who 
with its doll, or handkerchief folded so as to represent one, enacts 
the parent, now in the sternness of reproof, now in the fondness of 
endearment ; we see it in youth—the daughter and the son contem- 
plate in others the stage to which they are advancing, and in 
imagination figure what themselves shall be; we see it more or 
less in all mankind, in the staid as well as the romantic—look at 
the castle builder ; he is the hero of his own drama, what scenes he 
draws, what events contrives, and what a catastrophe! It is to be 
found in the rudest stage of society; it is an art which has lorded 
it over all our species; monarchs and statesmen have shewn a 
jealous consciousness of its powerful influence by statutes designed 
to contract it. 

Its origin, as an art, may be assigned to the rustics of Greece ; 
the hymns to Bacchus, the joyous parent of the drama, were the 
first fruits; these hymns were the origin of the chorus, in the more 
advanced state, while to the recitation which took place between 
the hymns, it may be supposed we owe the plot. The recitations 
were merely monologues, and celebrated the exploits of Theseus, 
orsome other hero. There are no examples extant of these early 
dramas ; the ‘ Bacche’ of Euripides supplies us with the nearest 
resemblance to them. Dancing accompanied the performance of 
the hymns; in what was called the strophe, the performers 
moved from left to ‘right ; in the antistrophe, from right to left ; and 
in the epode, they were stationary. The office of the chorus varied ; 
sometimes, as in ‘ The Furies,’ they formed part of the dramatis 


others, The defects of the Gest stage of the drama obviously led 
the way to improvement; the monologues devoted to ope theme 
naturally produce satiety, and became tiresome at last both to 
auditor and poet,—With Aéschylus originated the second stage. 
A theatre and scenery now became adjuncts to the drama; and he 
invented the mask and the buskin. Aéschylus flourished 200 years 
before the Christian wra, but he yields to none who haye suc- 
ceeded him, except one, on whom Nature seems to have de- 
lighted to bestow all her riches, that she might win our admi- 
ration by their beauty and abundance.. The dramatic is an art 
to which all others are tributary; it exerts a dominion over 
the past, making it live again,—be again the present. Con- 
sidering the three great dramatists, AEschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides (who all belonged to one age) merely as artists, the 
highest merit must be assigned to the latter, who improved on 
Sophocles, as Sophocles had done on AZschylus. The considera- 
tion of their merit in other and higher respects belongs to another 
lecture; of such merit instances are to be found in writings long 
before them—in the dialogues in Homer and in many parts of the 
Bible. The rules which have been founded on these dramas are 
founded on their defects. That the observance of the unities of 
time and place were not principles with these great dramatists, is 
evident; fora careful examination will prove that they all violated 
them, [Here the Lecturer referred to passages in ‘ The Furies,’ 
‘Agamemnon,’ &c., in corroboration of his remark.] The observance 
of these rules is not only not essential, but hostile to the perfection 
of the Drama: when the curtain drops, what does the audience care 
how long a time has elapsed between the acts? its attention is 
directed to the characters and events. If these rules had been 
observed by Shakspeare what should we not have lost! Where 
would have been the character of Macbeth, a character growing in 
crime step by step,his compunctions diminishing as his sphere of guilt 
enlarges, and he at last perceiving the futility of his whole career. 
Where would have been the characters of Henry the Fourth, of 
Prince Henry, of Othello, of Juliet ? [Mr Knowles recited several 
passages from Macheth in illustration of his remarks, and called 
forth tremendous applause by his skilful and animated delivery of 
them.] These rules had great influence, chiefly in France and 
Italy, but in some degree in England. Nature had been made to 
bow to the dogmas of Aristotle. Our best dramatists how- 
ever, disregarded them ;* and where were they to be matched— 
where match Shakspeare, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Con- 
greve or Wycherly ? Moderns have had recourse to Grecian models ; 
but what model had Homer for his epic, AEschylus for his tragedies, 
or Demosthenes for his orations? The models were 
in their own minds, in their just view of the principles of truth and 
nature. These are the models which give eloquence to the African 
savage, and persuasion to the lips of children. I know of no model 
for what is imperishable in Shakspeare, in Burns, or in Byron ; 
nor, to advert to a sister art, in Thom the sculptor, who has given 
a new existence to the Tam o’ Shanter of the Poet. 

The Lecturer concluded by a few general remarks, and the reci- 


tation of Scott’s ballad of ‘Lochinvar,’ which he eulogized as a sort 
of miniature drama. 

Mr Knowles delivers his Lectures extempore, and with extra- 
erdinary animation. He feels his subject; and in his recitations, 
the ideas which the poet has clothed in words, and which many 
lecturers deliver as if they were nothing more, he makes the audi- 
ence feel to be really images created in the glow of genius, The 
room was crowded, and the applause frequent and enthusiastic. 

The Lectures are to be delivered on successive Thursdays. 

[As this report is not made from short-hand notes, there are no 
doubt inaccuracies, particularly of expression: these are left to the 
indulgence of the reader, to whom it was believed even an imperfect 
sketch would be acceptable. } 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The ‘ Old Bachelor’ will be inserted. 

The receipt of the letter on the Margravine of Bareith’s Memoirs was not 
acknowledged, because it was intended for immediate insertion. Insertion 
is the pleasantest way of acknowledging the receipt of a letter. 

We are studying the letter of A Dry-nunse, 
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PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Daurr-Lange.—the Barber of Seville— and Little Thumb. 





persone; sometimes they merely commented on the actions of 


Covent-GarDEN.—Artaxerxes—A Day After the Wedding—Hop o’ My Thumb 
and his Brothers. - —— 
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A HANDSOME PRESENT to a 
6 dozen of Port or She : 


ONES contael 
A CASE of W contain 
or 3 dozen of each, warranted of the best quality shipped 
this ym met sent to any part of England, for a remittance of 
£10, or half the quantity, five guineas, cases, bottles, pack- 
ing, carriage, and every other expense included; allowance 
made if delivered in any part of London; and if each article 
sent be not of a most approved quality, the proprietor pledges 
himself to return the money, and to pay any and every ex- 
pense incurred, Gentlemen and tamilies in the country, 
abont laying down wines, will find this an economical mode 
of doing so, as cases may be had at 5 guineas each, contain. 
Ing 6 bottles of aifferent qualities, as samples, making a 
ry &4 case, with particular as to vintage, marks, 
shipper &c, and so seated and invoiced as torender a-mistake | 
as to identity impossible. Lists of cases of Win-s, of 6 dozen 

each, prow bw Port (crperede Sherry, Sparkling Cham 

pagne, Bucellas, Lisbon, Madeira, &c., varied in different 
quantities of each, s0 as to meet the convenience of families, 
may be had in.the sample 100m, or will be forwarded if re- 








aired, GEO. HENEKEY, | Christmas Comic Pantomime, ; 
7 DRAUGHT WINES. called | Hop o’ My Thumb and his 
peat ont rei, karlequin and Little | Brothers; or, Harlequin 
e€ 
e Per Gasper dais) 6 a serch real Per aos Thumb; or, the Seven and the Ogre. 
Port _ raw-colour | . P 
Dita dito .lus6d—26| Shery . Is6s—27;| BWeagued Boots. Little Jack. ° Bins Pook 
Fine full-bodied Ditto vest Marks 14s Od —:10s | Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) Miss Baseke Colambine ° iss Davis 
ou ery: ‘be rng — te Gees Cope : ca | Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) Mr Howell | Harlequin Mr Eller 
~ Aggd “15s 0d 82s} Ditto, ditto 6s6d—i5s | Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett | Clown - Signor Paul 
Good straw-coloar Ditto, very supr. 7s64—17s | Scamperini (afterwards Clown) Mr Southby | Pantaloon . Mr Barues 
Sherry . - 989d —22s| Pontac, very good 78.64 —17s é | Lacquey patch 3 ‘ Mr F. Sutton 
Ditto, ‘ditto —. Hs 0d —24s yy of the Scenery. | ; icepsle of the Sietting 
Every other description ot Daven Wines equa'ly cheap. Scene I. A Forest, with View of the Ogre’s Synops ‘). 
SP s. | 
Good Engish Gin, 6s, 8s, 9s 6d, 1}s, and 12s per Gal. 
Jamaica Rum, - 9s 4, 10s, 11s,and12,° — 
Good Old Brandies, - 24s, 265 61,and2¥s  — 
Scotch and Irish Whiskies, - i3sand16s — 
WINES IN BOTTLE. 
: Per Doz. Per Doz, 
Fine Old Bees’-wing Port, Fine West India Madeisa 20s 


4 years iu bottle 
Fing old Bom Retiro ditto 
Very fine old Roriz 


26s | Ditto, finest qualit Bhs 
39s , Fine old East IndiaMadeira6vs 
42s Ditto, finest imported (two 


Verv curious old Port (Bees’ voyages) 4 . 72s 
wing) . - 488 Fine EastIndiaCape . 18 
Ve fine gold-colour Excellent Pontac . _ 186 
Sherries 35 and 36. Marsala (Broute Madeira) 24s 
Ditto, ditto . - 42s| Fine Arinto and Vidonia 28s 
Fine old E. 1. Brown Sherry 48- | Bucellns 28s, 32s,and 3fis | 


Fine Clarets 48s, 54s, 60s, & 72s Lisbon 2fis,.303, and 36s 
New Gray’s Inu Establishment, for the sale of unadu'terated 
Wines, 23 High Holborn, corner of Gray’s.inn-gate, 











MISCELLANIES. 


THEATRICAL Suirts.—In a country mana- 
ger’s company, it is not unusual for Romeo to 
have to toll the bell for himself, and Juliet to 
sing her own funeral dirge. 


Scanpat.—In England, a tendency:to blame 
without foundation, and maliciously to censure 
female conduct, is set down, as it naturally 
should be, to the account of a vicious mind, | 
which sees reflected from every other mind the 
image of its own depravity; but in France, 
where scandal would be such a nuisance, it has 
been adroitly put upon a different footing, and 
is branded as vulgarity, and thus is much 
more effectually checked in a land of vanity 
than it could be if it were cailed a vice — 
Cheneviz on Nationel Character.— [Whether a 
tendency to scandal be called a vice or a vul- 
garity, the most effectual check for either 
country, is cultivation of mind; it oftener | 
proceeds from idleness and emptiness of mind, | 
than from actual malevolence.} 


| 





Equatity —The term equality does not 
mean, that individuals should all absolutely 
possess the same degree of wealth and power ; | 
but only, that with respect to the latter, it 
should never be exercised contrary to good 
‘order and the laws; and with respect to the 
former, that no one citizen should be rich 
enough to buy another, and that none should 
be so poor as to be obliged to sell himself. 
This supposes a moderation of possession and 
credit on the side of the great, and a modera- 


After which, a Grand 


| Iff. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.~1V Out- 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 
DRURY LANE. COVENT GARDEN. 








The Brigand. a Drama, by Piancue. Suakspeare’s Comedy of The 
Ouavia 6 ‘ > Bliap teenlon ‘Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Maria Grazie - « Miss Faucit Mrs Ford . A + Miss E. Tree 
Alessandro Massaroni - Mr Wallack Mrs Page ° - « Miss Taylor 

F ’ : Anne Page > . Miss Lee 
After which, Mr D. pk ae s Comic Drama, | Mrs Quickly , * Mrs Gibbs 

Sir John Falstaff - Mr Bartle 

a a Bride of jenegate- Justice Shallow . MrS. Betiie 
Charles the Second Mr Wallack oe omer no pr 
Captain Mouth . Mr Cooper ‘ * 


After which, a New Grand Pantomime. called 


Castle.—11. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— | one a. a ae os 
over Dreg y Nan.—1lV. The Ogre’s Grand Kitchen, 
—V. Pont y Monach, or the Devil's Bridoe.—VI, 
Liwyn of Nannan, or the Haunted Oak.—VIL. The 
Brazen Castie.— VILL. The Ogre’s Vaults of Riches, 
—1X. Hop o’ My ‘Thumb's tlome, which is trans. 
formed into Scene X. Thnmb Palace:—Xf. Liyn 
Ogwen.—XII. Landscape and [nn ; Sign, the Prince 
of Wales.—XIII. The Inte:ior of the Pavilion at 
Charing-Cross—X1V. Outside of the Shop of Tin 
Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moonlight). — XY, 
The Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —~XVI. A Rural 
Farm, near London. — XVII. The Local Cosme. 
rama—X VIII. The Gateway of the Public House, 
the Fighting Cocks. — XIX. The Launch of the 
Thunderer at Woolwich. —XX. The Tlaminated 
Grove, in which Herr Cline will appear on the Tight 
Rope.—XXI. The Temple of the Genius of the 
Harp. 
The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Mesn 
Guirves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New Lo 
Bridge. as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831, 


side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage. —V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount A®tna in distance. —VI, 
Spacious Dining Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VII. 
| Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English 
Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner’s, ‘Tobacconist’s, and Doc- 
| tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. ‘ My 
| Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—X1f. Woody Landscape and 
| Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
| Whale.—XIIL. Exterior of the King's Theatre.— | 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan- 
field’s Grand Diorama.—XVI. Painter’s House and 
| Grocar’s Shop—X VII. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 
| XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— | 
| XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—XX. The 
| Feast of the Fairies. 
| Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 
signed and painted by Mr Sranrietp, from 
Sketches taken on the spot during his last Conti- 
nental Tour, The various Views will display 
Venice and its adjacent Islands, ° 
No.1. The Grand Canalh—2. The Church of Santa 
| Maria deila Salute—3 The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
| gin Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagnnes, at 
Night. —7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The Piazza de Sau Maice. —9. The Ducal 








| Palace. ’ ; ; 
To-morrow, The Baiber of Seville; and the ap teeetne, The, Beggecs’ Operas. an? Spam 
P : tomime. 
antomiine. 











ROYAL OLYMPIC. 
he Widow. 


Y 
| The Widow Dasbington Madame Vestris 


me , c | Augustus Gallopade Mr Liston 
The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, and Mrs) prank Rhapsody Mr J. Vining 
Fitzwilliam, Messis Yates, J. 3 


inicichoe aed Gh. feniel Reeve, Hemming-, | After which, the Burletta of 
» ° be 
After which, a New Comic Burletta, called The Chaste Salute. 


ADELPHI. 


Mr Bvcxsrone’s Burletta, entitled 


The Wreck Ashore. 








| 
? Madame Thibaut . Miss Forde 
Damon and Pythias. | Colonel! Derville . Mr Hora 
Mrs Stokes. : Mrs Fitzwilliam | To which will be added, 
8 i sy al | My Great Aunt! 
Miss Tidmarsh Miss Beaumont | Mrs Headly : ~ Mrs Glover 
Mrs Piggott . Miss Barnett 


| Lienel Glossover, Esq. Mr J. Vining 
| ‘To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, entitled 


Olympic Devils! 


Pythias Smith . Mr Yates 
Damon Smith Mr Hemmings 


After which, a New Pantomime, called 








Orpheus Madame Vestris 
Harlequin. and Little | kutydice Miss Forde 
Bo=Peep. Proserpine Miss Firzwalter 
Columbine 3 Miss Griffiihs | Pluto ‘“ . Mr J. Bland 
Harlequin \ Mr Gibson | Cerberus . Mr Bland 
Pantaloon - « Mr Brown | Phoebus Apollo « - MeV. Raymond 
Clown A Mr Sanders | Pan ‘ Mr Collier 
Silenus . Me W. Vining 








tion of desires and covetousness on the part 
of the little. Would you give a state consis- 
tency and strength, prevent the two extremes 








SURREY. 


A Serious Romantic Dyama, entitled 


QUEEN'S. 





i] 
' 
} 
' 











as much as possible; let there be no rich The Sorcerer A New Historical Drama, entitled 
persons, nor ree These two conditions | geten Cem . . Miss Viticent J ames the IVth of Sco 
i ; «2 | Sciolto . r D. Pitt arion , - « Miss Di 
ry a woe ped Nagi Fay gee Leoui i 3 Mr Maitland The Laird of Ballingeich Mr Norton , 
bes yon ge ots oh, h € one furnishes | Upaldodi Monamo —« Mr Cobham In the course of the Evening, Mr W.H. Davies #il 
hr <sa ‘I * be Yn » 5 ° ped ei of Cesario di Monamo Mr Ehon pourtray Specimens of Ancient Classic An. 
tyranny. It is by these the traffic of public! fier which, a New Comic Pantomime, called To which will be added, the Comedietta, entitled 
liberty is carried on; the one buying, the ‘Ola Ki Cole!” Wh Sh: lit Dine 
other selling it.—This equality, they tell us, is Columbine ne any: seth hinge ere a Mir Hoopes . 
& mere speculative chimera, which cannot exist | 5y,,| equin j ° alee is Leiba with a Pantomimical dish, entitled 
in practice, But though abuses are inevitable, | Clown . Mr Hartland Worla T a Up: 
does it thence follow they are not to be cor- | Pantaloon Mr Asbury The alike view 
rected? it is for the a anaante that things | To conclude with a Tale of Enchantment, entitled | Columbine. - . Mrs Kirby 
always tend to destroy this equality that the Cinderella. Harlequin . Mr Kirby 
jaws should be calculated to preserve it.— | Cinderella ‘ - Miss Somerville Pantaloou Mr Holl-yoak 
Rousseau. Prince Floridor ° Mr Edwin Clown . . Mr Hogg 
iene — 
ublished by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 1 books, ications for the Baie 
, are to be addressed) ; sold by Onwnuyn, 4 Catherine street, Fd Petpee 5 Feet: Covent } men 1 \ Seolene peas > Reval Rachanes; Taousts New 


Corner, Birchin lane ; CLanke, 21 Finch lave, Cornhill ; STRANGE, Patern 
Theatrical Agent, 10 Bruad court, Long Acre; Lioyp, 42 Frith street, 


laze, Corner of Russell court; D. Hitton, 8 Penton 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 


oster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; BuckNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; ToRnovs . 


> Soho; Tou inson, Library, Great Newport street; Hanats, Bow street; T. TizRNaY, 74 
street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNBLL, at the Printing Ufice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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